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To Anbuaty tnternal psychological barriers to women 's 
equity in formerly male education and occupational domains, Matthew's 
scale of attitudes toward women's roles in society was administered 


* 09 294 male and 261 female graduate. students pursuing degreds" in one 
-of siz professional areas, three male-dominated and three 


traditionally fenale-dominated. In measuring attitudes toward women's 


‘societal rofle, it was found tht men and’ women differed in perceptions 


of appropriate women's roles, perceptions of general male attitudes 
toward women's roles, interest in child care, support for early 


socialization of girls as homemakers, and views that parents prefer 


‘daughters early marriages. Men wers consistently closer to the 


traditional, stereotypical position on these scales +han women, with. 


‘one exception--women expressed greater liking for children and the 


_, efaditionally feminine child care role. Sex differences followed 
‘consistent patterns across career groups, and professionals, 
. regardless of qender, differed in attitudes according to their career 


e 


pursuit. Some attitude differences among career groups did parallel 
divisions by gender ‘dominance. Por example, law, business, and 
medicine qroups'expressed tower interest in child care than did those 
in traditionally feminine professions--social work, education, and 
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To study: internal. psychologi.al barriers to women's equity in formerly 
‘ male’ educational “and occupational domains, Matthew's scale ofl stEttydes i 
toward women's roles in society was administered to 294 male and 261 female 
oa graduate students pursuing degrees in one of six sratensional ateuns? ites 
. male-dominated, and three negdtedonaliy feminine. Brineipal Fannae analysis 


and oblique rotation of the data yielded ten significant factors. MANOVA 

“was applied to factor scores. Sex and career group differences in the ten- — 

‘ ‘ s@ore attitude profiles were significant at p<.0001, with no signifieant 
° fs ' ss 8 : a : . 


interaction effects. Findings are discussed in relation to prior studies 


t 


a 9 
of feminine role perceptions, the male view, and gender-dominant careers. 
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ATTITUDES OF PROFESSIONAL MEN AND WOMEN ge ; 
TOWARD WOMEN’S ROLES .IN SOCIETY ‘ ee 
; "Mare ancient,: more. widespraad, and more stable than any other ‘type of 


social differentiation, gender asfferent tation has been ieee as "the 


primary division of labor." Found ii ‘ar recorded political orders and 
economic eyptens,- this division of labor is characterized by Rone stature 
the aggregate of socially designated behaviors that differentiate between 


mea and women (Holger, 1971; ei vehiaan, et al., ee 


- 


The pervasive ‘view of | women * throughout itetors has been distinguished 
_ by expectations of ‘pasaivity, dueoaetien, submiesiveness, and intellectual 
Gateriaziey to nales. However, owing largely to the women's movement, 

a _ dramatic changes in role expectations for both women and men have been : . 
* taking place in the last decade with a rapidity unparalleled in history. 


a | : In this country, federal and state legislation prohibiting sex discrimination 
* tho’ . : ; - : fe 
‘hala been instrumental in weakening external barriers to women's entry 


into formerly male educational and occupational. domains. Yet equal entry ~ 


equity. are to be achieved, such more mee to be Jearned about internal 


‘ papeintoyica’l barriers to women's equity--barriers which exist in the minds” 
€ , - 7 = 
of women themselves, their parents, sad males, peers, colleagues,” 
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educators, ampioyerss and polic akers. 5 
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This paper ore on aceseudes toward women’ s roles in’ aid ‘ 
“held. -by women and their male coithanies pursuing ane of six professions. 
_ Three of the professions ‘até PUREST RENTER One HREEAS law, and sapien 


‘ and three are traditionally feminine ‘pursuits--education, nursing, “ad 


i a mean little more than quota~filling. If educational and occupational . ‘ ; + 
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“.'  \_ goefal work. Sex and career group differences will be invest tgated for 
A. f° several attitudinal themes, among them: () preference that women assume 


r 


‘traditional roles; (2) consideration of how others view appropriate: roles 


\ . for vonen; (3) interest in Sarin for ehiidesas: (4) esteem for the soctal 


: h position of uniarried men and women; and (5) suppodk for the early social- 
Pe r * ‘ « 
\\. ization of females as homemakers, — a 


tess Ve ee: Ae eee Hn ernmn deren benessereserepereanns Hn t we, 


\ \__ BACKGROUND 4 td 
oa an : 
oa “A/spectal task force. Bereekene to the Sediniahys of Health, Education, 


and Welfare offered a anne pessimistic eee of work life in America ; , 


ine the 1970's (Work re America, 1973). citing widespread alienation 


o 
a 


" aeros many, ‘di of workers, the authors suggested that some of this 
_deconteng may | stem from a rising. expectation for what work-life should 
atte Testing this wea other propositions about. changes in the meaning 

» \of mers Verof £. (1978) contrasted data from national probability samples | Ea 

. of American wotkers in 1957 and in 1976. We termed “particularly impor- fhe 

tant” the growing tendency for women to own up to dissatisfaction dn their x 
“work (veroff, 1978, p. 46). 
“s Caak against this gloony picture of women's growing dissatisfaction ee a 


, with work=+3ife‘is the fact of increased Tabor force participation rates’ 


‘ 
among oak: Recent Bureau ot Labor Statistics ‘data indicate that uvomen 


we constitute 4647 7% of the civitian labor. force ‘ai 16 and over (Suplapaent:* ™ 
ae and Barnings Le April, 1976), but women rontdnua to hold a dispro- - 
portionate low Percentage of higher. level professional and nanagerial ce 
be oe positions. A very considerable research literature eupport’s the contention . 
-_ ¢ ‘ ; | : 
iN z f 


om 
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: that. octal atid internal psychological ‘barriers rooted in the ieee . 
r — 
; ‘stereotype'of. femininity continue to limit entry into the professions and 


other prestigious ‘leadership positions to males. ; : 
7f more, qualified young women are to be assisted in pees informed 


career choites -which are peononieatly rewarding and nore paychotog tically 
keen d Catenatecaeae 
satisfying to theriselves and to society, then one more needs to be 


learned about the factors relevant to their vocational choice. In her * 


" ' avard-winning monograph on women ‘in Baserdontnarad BROTAEEI ONS Ashburn 


Ly 


" & 


(1977) concluded ‘that "The most aspndttoane feature abode women! 8 moti- ; 
vation to “achieve a position in a male-dominated profession is that ite 
instance has been low; Vee numerous eta’ and psychological reasons, ‘ 
“most women have chosen to avedae these high-level jobs" fps 10). Until ve 
recently, "the number sa women choosing and. maintaining a career in a 
male-foninated profession, may have been so small “that it ae not been 
possible to cpReNpane any common patterns of sethnationt 0 (2, 11). se 
ee Not only are available research findings inadequate for: theory 
ee building, they are based tuigeis on male samples. Furthermore, the data 
bases for the available findings are limited in their portrayal of up-+ 
f ~rendate information, even for nen. The historically fleeting period of 
the last deca ts witnessed saractpents changes in long-established 
3 Sperevat "givers" for proper i correct occupational and social roles 
for eich of the sexes. A chife from, the emphasis on brawn to brain power, 
‘the sechindzatdon of thé home, overpopulation, spiraling divorce rates, - 
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» and prevailing economic conditions are among the'complex factors which 
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have served to alter the life styles of both sexes, but particularly of | 


women, No Longer are women EE EANEDE permanently from the ‘work force’ after 


marriage, as Strong (1934, Ds 129) aiaxented. They are working ‘longer 
and later in life. Vetter (1970) noted that thé average female's work 
life expectancy ie 25 years, and- ‘changes in the "kinder, kirche, mien! 


¢ 


approach to vocational planning are sorely needed. ; a se. - 


. 


: The research souoetal: in thts paper is part oh a caaTER, study designed 


to Denice contemporary, comprehensive desbedptions on career-relevant 
erties: 1969) “stimulus” ob OS and ‘psychological "response" variables 
for nenand women konty recently avaiable in numbers sufficiently large 
for seantnatot echnertwona between genders and among " sale-doutneted 
professions) whe ‘have roituhad to ‘the, cateer Heveloprients stage which 
SUPAE and hit aasoctates Goss) aii the Establishment stage. With 
paupact to attitudes, sdiverital. and peer influences on the socialization 


of women have long been recognized. In adddeieen many investigators 


se \ we: 
concur that a.women's perception of whether men approve of working women, © 


‘or whether men expect women to center their efforts primarily around thé 


home, influences her aspirations and career planning (Ashburn, 1977; 
a ‘ ‘ 
Astin, et al., 1971; Havley, 1972;.Tittle & Dender, 1977). \. 


_' The importance women place on the attitudes of significant males seems 
5 
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ta be acknowledged widely. However, reports confliét on just what are 
the attitudes of professional, men toward women's roles. Lunneborg, et. a 
(1972) suggested ‘that che long-entrenched , "gex-role stereotypes may be. 


shifting. Their research bevealed that collegeomen ‘were becoming more — 


Sa ey Se AS wee et 


toward professional | women who. are trying to fulfill the dual role of 


JS ago BORO , " : 
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concerned ‘with interpersqnal relationships and hit college women indicated 
a growing pride tn in their school and work accomplishments. But naREIA 
(1971, Pe 7) noted: "Although the husbands of working wives have more 


- 


liberated attitudes, professional men in general hold negative attitudes 


» career woman and homemaker." In turn, Austin" 8 conclusion may contradict 
oo 


Tavris' (1972) finding that men tend to -be liberal on issues that rkaiis ‘ 


do not touch them very closely. . | ts ; ’ 


“Horner suggested that a vonan' 8 dependence upon ‘ancther' \8 perception 
for satisfaction nay be dysfunctional: "The expectancy. that wuccess in 7 
achtevenent-related situations will be followed by negative consequences 
arouses fear of success in. otherwise’ achievement-mot ivated women which 
then inhibits their performances and levels of aspirations" (1972, p. 1). 
- Matthews, et al. (1964) also suggested that it is the male pereention re 
infiyences the | woman errenivels: Their neste, because it measures this Ss 


. eel zi other themes ‘that affect a woman 's life during her career. 


sdevaleiwene-peowads, was applied to measure SEREENOPE toward women's roles 


in society for the present study. : 


METHODOLOGY es 7 
Variables: , : 
: Independent variables for this reseatch include sex and anda group. 
The study of sex differences in attitudes is, of course, a major céndern 
_of this research. . Yet, while the question of sex refers to the most . 
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rr z é 
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oe 


2 b= EY : 
fundamental differentiation among human beings, it omits differences 


among females and ‘among males themselves which are as important as the 


similarities within each group. This reséarch probes beyond the sexual 
: division of labor to study career group differdices between and within 
. Bexes. 
In many studies of women and work, characteristics or types of women 
é whitel conceptually fall along a corttinuum have been dichotomized or a Se 
y? . polarized to facilitate easier measurement and more economical | studies. 
In regard to the nature and intensity of ed aspiration and commitment, 
among women, two polar types have turned up with singular eonpistency : 
is in ene research ite capir on OHER: Several. researchers have élassified 
these ema subjects as being earn career-oriented or homemaking- 
Eee (e.gi, Eddard, 1970; Ginn, 1969; Hoyt and Kennedy, 1958; “Johnston, — 
: 1973; Rand, 1968; and White, 1959). Rossi (1965) referred to these: polar : 
. types as tp¥onene” and "housewife," while Ginzberg akd hig associates 
(1966) spoke of iaicsaeteattages when returetng to the housewife or 
a hhoasaakiog-petented women of other studies avd "influential" women who 
“resembled, the pioneer type or career-oriented type. 
Such dichotomous classifications of women have. proven valuable in. 
initial, exploratory studies. Results of these investigations have 
: 2 suggested some fruitful lines.for more refined research, Yet much confusion, 


contradiction, and misleading stereotyping ‘have also resulted. Researchers 


° focusing solely on the difference between men and women have obscured 
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: tion (Fis Fo» ove Pi and May Mos a mM.) iristead of compressing all - 


_ the spectrum. Specifically, the study focuses on men and women who have 


. , * 
* ae 


a svartonkad.a great deal_of important diversity within each sex. oon 
However, the use of eee dichotomies as‘ classification variables for 
the study of within sex differences offers only limited patential for 
the explanation of th¢ diversity within éach sex. It would} then, be 


Y 
more in line with reality to allow for several levels of caréer orienta- 


women into a single category and all males within another; or even imppging’ 
: . . a” i 


polarized classifications within each sex category: : ; we pe 


“~ Tne present study was designed to enable examination of differences ~~ 


within groups of -individuals who fall toward the career-oriented end of 


” 


ee 


~—w i od 


makde substantial commitments to future professional roles aé evidenced © 


by their nearing completion cf formal graduate school programs in one . 


of ‘the six professional fields selected for study. 


v The dependence variables for this study are attitudes toward women's 
roles in society, as measured by the 7l-item scale developed by Matthews (1964) 
who reported internal consistency reliability evidence and discussed the 


content and construct validation for the scale. Self-administering test’ 
kits were used to achieve this dardrcoltecttons : , : 


ih 
a 


Subjects: ty 2 


Subjects constituting the sample for this research were 294 male 


and 261 female graduate students enrolled in professional degree programs | 


‘at four Greater Boston universities, “The researcher soyght participation 


4, > 
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‘~ ‘from students in required or core courses: in order to get samples of 


, 


students: who were more likely to be representative of the general student 


eabeliesits. 0 each degree program. A 10-minute oral explanation to 


potential ‘respondents took place at the vegenndng or end of regularly 


scheduled class nurioda. The researcher assured the students that their 


‘% 


é responses® would be held in conf idence ahd that hacia group statistics would 


& 
be reported. &ach participant would receive a copy of his/her foterent 


+ 


_ profile as scored from his/her responses on the Strong Vocational Interest \ 


Blank, anpther instrument used in the larger study. Yoluntears were . 

"requested. Percentages of students who agreed to participate by complet ing : 

cy ‘ x ’ 
and returhing the test eked ranged from 802% to 100% in the Rroupe contacted, 


Return rates Tanged from 75% to 1002. Distributions of males and fenaled ‘3 


” 


in each group reflected the pattern of enroliments by sex in. those pro- ri 


. . : 
fessional programs of the universities. : 


- - 


a Ss Data J jnalvete: 


-, Factor analysis of the 7l-item attitude scale was achieved with the 


- 


aESS prearan for the alpta factor solution Wie, Bent, and Hull, 1977). 


oblique fotat ions were applied. Ten Betoun with atgunvelune -99 or higher 
Xe 


were retained for subsequent interpretation. (The éicenalae for factor 
: _ ‘11 dropped to: .89.)° Together the first 10 factors accounted for 78.6% 
2 = 2 


. 


af the explained variance. 


(RR cer eneermermreenientnreeereteremrnceenenretereretarnevenanmaneminingninnntintarn, atlantis _ : . 
amatl The LERTAPS (Nelson, 1976) item analysis program was used to obtain 
factor scores for each individual and to determine the Hoyt internal 
consistency anal estimates for each factor. Ttggs with negative 


loadings were reverse scored, Initial factor scores and reliability 


li . e 


estimates were obtained by summix, raw item scores (1-6) for those items - 
loading .3 or highér on a Faétos. Then, a loading of .4 or higher was 
‘ used as the criterion to/include an item on a factor, and new reliabil- , 


ity estimates vere obtained. If reliabilities did not suffer, the ealler 


number of higher loading items was used to comprise each factor.” The 


His ’ number of itehs, used and the Hoyt reliability estimates are given ‘n Table 1. 


Table Z contains\the items themselves and their factor loadings, No item 


was scored on more\than one factor. Most factors were clear, readily 


SpterpErEReTy and concep ually dtetinet trom oné another. Only factor — ~- ' = 


* 


7 5.was odd ankle with\a tow i aeicial coefficient (.40) and no items 


weighting. heavily on the 


Oblique rotat {ons had ‘been applied because the dimensions included 


a 


* tor e 


~ the Matthews Hate 5 were expected to be related in real life. The matrix 


‘ ; of factor intercorrelations given in Table 3 shows that factor 1 corre- 


—_ 


2 lated substantially vith Pao 8 (.62). and with factor ¥O (.43). One . 


> o, Se . 


who favors eset eaciast ation of females ie Seemerers (factor 8) and 


who believes that wide’ differences will always: état between men and women 


(factor 10) should be expected to prefer traditional roles for women: 
Factors 2 and 6*corretated .38; both factors dealt with perception of the 


male view of “ue Feminine’ behavior. Several ‘ather factor inter- 


a 
‘correlations between 02 and - should be noted. int Table 3. (Second-~ 


order enalyeis of che intercorrelations of the oblique peinary factors 


will be treated * another poner, )- fa ; = uh 


en 8 4 ra * a 
. ‘ ° Vv = : 
5 . Zs -10- — ; ’ : ; 
. b hs ~ * < * Le Fn ‘ 
a. ae After factor scores were obtained for each individual, “a two-way, 


. eo. 


a4 multivariate analysis of vardance,yas | applied to the Tere attitude 


. « 
ee 


ase profiles to study sex aitieranend: career seep differences, and inter- 
: in . ; ‘ a o 7 é 
ag action effects. ne: ae pa ae : 
© es 3? RESULTS: : ; ‘ 
on 4 ; Table 4 naneeine a-summary-of the MANOVA results. "Sex differences . 


* *¢ \ 


and career group SEER in the multivariate attitude profiles were - 


“highly significant with pe -0001. Interaction effects were not statis-, ‘< " 
‘ ‘: : 
3 ' toutes significant. . meee’ - . ; ote 


e ie = 


a , Univariate F-ratios and their associated probabilities for main* . 


‘ _ @ffects only are given in Table 4 for each of the 10 attitude. factors. - 


op 


. t , + t, 7 ad 
» ° . Inspection of the combined means in Table 5 reveals the nature and dir- 
* ~ : f) ee 
ection of the sex and career group - diffetencdie 
Severni attitude fantora appeared to have contributed to differences * 


> i & § 


in multivariate attitude profiles, but the first factor eontributed most 


a « 4 


: aubgstantsat tye Male and female subjects differed significantly on the’ view. 


mene arenne eee a 


a that women should pursue tradltdonal roles (Factor i, Pee = 43, 96, vs : 
? .  P&€ 0001). The. professional men in the sample “favorgd women" § pursuit ~ 

of. traditional roles more thari the professional women, with means of 25.37 
a and 20.51 respectively on factor 1. However, both’ group positions were 
well below the svale midpoint of 42, Differences on this factor were. 


card significant for career groups as vell (F(10/543) = 10.22,. Be, 0001). ‘ 
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ae ke, ee: ee ae aes 3 i ee a 


5% traditional roles for womert are best. 


ev’ Hs = 8 . 


"The. mnelones career ‘group was most’ favorable toward rradisfonal roles a, 3 36% 


” 


for wonen, followed at a dbatanees “by education, ayraing, medicine and by ; } 


se" 
lav, with social -work ‘expressing lowest agreement with the view. that 
S ‘ . 4 ** 
4 a 
ra » 


ue and . females in the sanpte differed significantly si their 


~ 


. 


“ 
oe ‘of vhether ‘men \ prefer traditional roles for women (Factor 2, 


F(a/369) = 3,98, p<.05); ; No career “group aif zerences emerged in this ; 


. ’ 


Factor. a is paretestine to mote that nel “males viewed members of their 


‘own sex: as mare favorable: toward eedtucieial ‘roles; ‘the women professionals 


‘ 


~ . , 


‘assessed ment’ as shaving a soméuhat more iterated view. The mean values 


S of ‘ 
ott this factor ate pottworthy, 11.41 for an ore and 10. 30 for females, 
Sy ° 
especially Baer one? are ‘above’ the scale Mape rae: of "10.50. 


e 
o 


on the, facecr, of interant ‘in caring for children, beth sex differ~ | 


ai, 


qnten and career’ group differences were digniticuit, with FO) = = 58, 


. bo = 


an 
P cs for the effect of ha + F(10/543) =.4. 84, p< ‘0003 for, career 


ar 
groups. ~In assiwans with the stereotype that women are more nurturant 


* ‘ . 


4 
than men, the women professionals in the sample eeteael greater liking 


. ° * 
for children and child care than’their male colleagues, The traditionally 


s ’ 


feminine career groups, especially nursing and education,. scored highest 


on Factor 3, while male dominated career groups averaged notably lower. 


. “ *. 


Laater 6 was the next factor showing significant sex differences 


*’ 


*(w(a/se3y = 20.94, p<. .0001). More than the females, males in the sampte 


felt that boys like submissive, subordinate girls. As was the case for 
4 
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‘oe: hes : : 
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Pep z 
F. ctor 2, males again ascribed more traditional views to other males than 


‘ 


the female professionals would ascribe to males. Career gr i" differences 


were also found to be significant for this factor (F(10/543) = 2. 65,’ p<-.03).- 


The nelhteait and business groups dere in highest agreement with ane view © 


"s 


‘that. boys like submissive, sihovdinate girls. The average “view _ nurses” 


was furthest removed from the medical group's position. 


é 
Means on Factor 7, dealing with preference for large families, were 


—_— 


virtually identical for males and females, moreover both means fell,close 


’ < ¥ 
» : * 
_* “ai 


‘to.the low end of the scale.for that, factor. Career group differences 
Ni . = 


were significant for this factor (F(10/543) = 2.79; ps .02), with nurses 


Y e 


averaging ‘highest, followed by educators, and with the remaining gftoups 
. + : ne ‘ 
clustering fotthen avy the scale. However, as seen in Table 5, none 


of the group wens approached the scale midpoint of 7.0. 


. 


4 : * Males pecaaal significgatly greater agreement than. females with 


oe 


the view that young girls should be socialized early into the homemaker 
ie. as shown by the significant y ratio for, sex differences on Factor 8 
(F(1/543) = 17.21, p< .0001). Career group differences on Factor 8 were 
also highly significant (F(10/543) = 11.44, p<« 0001). A marked contrast 
was observed between the business and education grbups on the sie hand, 
and lawyers on — other, with lawyers least Punnerene of early sociali- 
zation of females as homemakers. 

A highly significant sex difference was found a Factor 9 (F(1/543) = 
20.98, pe ,0001); Interestingly, the males more than females think parents 


prefer their daughters to marry early.. No significant career group . 


ae prefer daugh 


= 


o« 
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differences were’ obtained for this factor. 


Factor 10 provides a medsure of one's belief that wide differences . 
oN , 
will always exist between men and women. ‘Both male and female respcndent 


groups averaged close to the midpoint of this scale. Only career group 
. ° , . v a 


differences were significant (F(10/543) = 2,81, p< -02). The group means - ~°* 


on Factor 10.from Table 5 place the business group highest followed by 


medicine, nursing, social work, education,- and law.. oe 


Summary of Results: 


“In summary of the foregoing results, the measure bf attitudes toward 


6 


women's roles in society encompassed several factors which were conceptually 


and empirically distinct, as’ determined by factor analysis. Variance . 
’ analysis of these multivariate attitude profiles for entering professionals 
revealed highly significant Hii ovcnexs attributable to gender. Men and 
women differed with respect to their own perceptions of appropriate roles 
for women, their, perceptions of the attitudes held by males-in-general toward 4 
“men's roles, their interest in caring for chi > their suppoet ie: aie 


early socialtzation of girls 


memakers, and their views that parents 


. At 


o marry early. The men were consistently closer to the 


traditional, stereotypical position on these scales than the women, with : . 


one exception--the women expressed greater liking for children and the 
~<traditionally feminine business of child care. ae 


The variable of ,career group accounted for additional variance in 
attitude profiles beyond that attributable to gender. Interaction effects 


were not significant. In other words, sex differences followed consistent - 


* 


at 


highest among the business group, followed by educatlors “nursing, medicine, 


714. 


patterns across career RBrOupSy and the professionals regardless of gender 


were different among themselves in attitudes according to which career they, 


_ were pursuing. It is important to note as well that the’ sifnificant attitude 


‘differences among GaRERE groups did not always follow ‘the lines of ara 


doninated versus demale-doninated careers sepacabiades, With respect to 


preference for traditional roles for women, the business group expressed’ 


—— o ? : ee ‘ 
the most conservative position, but law was more liberal -on this issue® than - 


* 
By 


the. female-dominated professions of nursing and education, and the social 


« 
- 


‘work mean fell closest to the, liberal end of that scale. A similar rank- - 


a 
‘ : . . & 
ordering of means among career groups was found on the factor of early 
° J e 


socialization of females as homemakers. Su r this practice was 


woetat work and tae a eee F 


é Some of the attitude differences among career groups did parallel 
divisions by gender dominances Law, business, and medicine groups expressed 
lower interest 6 child care than the’ CESS MERON, feminine professions-- 


js 
social work, education, ‘and or es Again sin Following stereotypical lines, 


medicine, bussnesss and law ranked higher than social work, education, and 


muEedg in their sevensetnl that boys Like submissive subordinate. shige 


On the issue of family sizes. nursing and adineatton expressed the most pro- 


' natalist positions, but ‘Efe social work mean fell to the-opposite side,” 


‘= 


""beyond’ those of the male-dominated career group positions. However, atten» 


_ tion to relative differences on this issue of family size may be misleading. 


4 Relative positions of men versus women and relative standings eof the 


« 
. 


BR RE cgi RE ew aE OS ah 1S ee ea Th SEs Sage) ANNE ss Phe Sine eS ae SE cee “ 
; er tee, 4 ao 8 ; x : . og > 
ue 3 ‘ a cnc owe . at ae 
‘ \ ; : \ ‘ 
‘ ar! “0 . La a : 
; 
i Satay aia ? 
i g 4 i i 
: . A : " “o1l5- ; 
. 2 , ‘ 2 : ; ~ e m = a re : 2 ye . . 
] . 
. cereer groups ‘on the measured attitudes have been addressed. ‘However, it 
; “a 
se 
2 seems impor to examine these mean Scores in the context of the possible 


“range ‘of score values for each stale as weil, especially for the measures of 


ie : : ' preference for ld@rge families and preference for traditional roles for womens. ~ 


‘ 


= ' Regarding family size, men and women in all six professional. groups express. 


» F 
aibvtantial disagreement with the idea that large families are,beat. In — 
. kes their views about what roles women should. assume, the ica men were 


° 
- 


SARITA RENE ‘more traditional ‘than the professional womens but even the 


want ‘mean tepresents a eee var Keron sss grernens @ith the notion that. 


: / oe , EFadittongl: roles “gor women xe best, 

San” DESCUSSION'? + ge Boe Me 3 _ ho 

; ee ah s Working outside che sale in larger numbers that ever before, sora 

: ‘ _— contdnue to be over-represpnted in a constricted range of occupational class= 
‘ im oS ifications at. ‘ie low end of tie: spectrum, with lower levéls of prestige, 

7 power, personal satisfaction, arid aonetery reward. Several theorists and 
researchers studying the career, evsinget of women, have indicated that re- 


‘ | Re 
i / & ‘ 
moving external varriers to women's e acutty is not enough. Internal fone eat aes 


paychalogtcal barriers dealing with underlying attitudes and normative ex- 


. bars - 


ory \ 


| 
B > 
| : pectations conveyed by relevant reference groups need to, be ener and. 


sddeasied, These are bartiers which exist in the agli of. the women then- ; 


selves, chety ae significant males, age pgefs. Be coLinagaess. and enhense 


“ 


The present an | informs these _—s by deeaking the positions ee, 


| j » ™ entering seatnionsl wort jin selected occupational groups on several 
i ; ; samara tone of feminine Lite perceptions and by pen eeas eine their perceptions ~ 
~f : aes 
ee f $ iP ry 
he wr . 
a a a 


~l6- 


™” ‘ 
with those of their + male colleagues. -Resulbs of ‘the Sania study cals also’ 


¥ é F 

. contrébute important information for the design of new studies of career 

"development and éke measurement of ce attitudes. i. : 
8 


Not surprisingly, the women jects: of ‘the present “hai averaged 


very low 0.1 the factor of preference for: ‘qadtilonal poles for: women... ‘The. 
he 3 . importance of feminine role paretnelonk:te women! 8 vocational choice has 
. ‘ been established be 'aederat researchers who coibensted vakeeesor equiua bad 
_ homemaking-oriented women (Hoyt & Kennedy, 19583 ‘McKenzie, 19725 Rand, 1968; : . 
: White, 1959). Tt would seem: that to’ varying degrees the entering profession- ‘ | 


al women of the present study have largely overcome those internal psycholog- - 


igal barriers limiting women to stereotypical feminine roles, by. virtue of 


the fact that these women were nearing the completion of graduate degree’pro- — ° 


ae 


grams for their respective professions. pe ? i. 


tt sieht nave: been expected that women seis ma itedoatiated pro- 
Siasloni would express. even less accaphance of traditidnal roles for women 


ae ‘than those women subjects entering female-dominated professions. HEWEVRE, 


~ 


the significant caréer group differences tn the present study did not follow : 


this separation’ by gender dominance in occupations. Several coieaecenk. 

(Almquist, 1974; Crawford, 1978; Nagely, 1971;. Tangri, 1972; Wolkon, 1972) - 
; shave used sex role attitudes, self-concept variables, and other promising 

measures in ‘an effort to differentiate between pioneer women pursuing male-_ 


« 


dominated careers and traditional women following traditionally feminine 


“ ’ Coeupaktonay but with tnconélusive ‘and sometimes puzzling results, perhaps - 
i. . je 4 : ry ¢ - ss . 7 ; 
because that dichotomous classification system obscures levels of gender 


° ‘ 


‘ dominance in the professions studies. Harren (1978) presented convincing 


a 
brah: aaa SETS 


s . 7 > a . . 
BOM nap eee ee ee EO 


e a ; n 


‘a ~ ; oe wi? 2 


° 


a3 a evidence eke the Proportion of males to females employed in each occupa- 


“Seo 


tion ‘bs ated asa nore ‘sensitive and nephesenterive continugus variable in 


a -studtes of gender-doninant career’choices. He purther showed chat dominance 
New ON gh e 


fade values reflect: both the cari distribution of work fy gender 


t* 


4 4 ~ 


: a clear that using the dominance index values for occupations ~- 
; bay é Fi t 
cs or majors to study Widely representative samples is preferable to shea dad ” 


i . . ‘ 


os extreem ercupe or to using a crude, dichotomous clas ification of gender 


. ‘ FA ‘ 
"dominance. bupanuanse the focus on: gender dcritnanes in\ careers may. be de-~ * 


ae : tracting From other salient eagachs oF chore occupational pursuits. The 
present study pingests that it is vaptacatale still to use several ‘homo- 
* ‘ . “geneous categories of occupations selected from q broad range ‘of careergs 


career group differences do not: always follow the patterns .suggested by 


i -_ 4 r a : 
_ gender dominance. For example, in expressing the lowest relative position \ 
\ ee group on the factor that wide Set tavencis ‘will always exist between ° 


t — —_ ee, 


- 


-_ mS men and women, the law group may be reflecting their value. for equal rights 
e gy BRE og 7 oe 


eA we the law. SeuENS significantly higher: on this scale; the ‘medical 


See eee nema 


* _* group may be eubtacting its professional focus ‘on biolagically rooted. sex 


differences. 


tay 


Another implication from the present study for the design of future 


studies of feminine career development is to include men. Obviously, areas 
ae . of disparity, overlap, and congruence between males and’females on a wide 
variety of work-related characteristics can be studtes appropriately only if 


® 3 j 
women, and men, are included as‘subjects. Much prior research on.women and 


oar . ~ 1h s 
\- ‘ = . x 


work has included only women, precluding the possibility of ‘determining 
A 
if’ and how women are different from ‘men on career-salient variables. Ah Se 


searing research revealed Inportartmeax st ferences on some attitudinal hen 


i » 


* dimensions, faa it also found that for other attitude factors, men and 


women ‘pursuing a etven professian were more uke each ether" than they 


’ 


were ike persons of the same sex in different career. groups. 


As measured by the Matthews’ ‘scale of attitudes deeaisd eneahe 


roles, konatdevaciuns of the male view and perceptions of parental preferences 
emerged as distinct factors, atpiltieantly different from one's own views ; 
about appropriate roles for sioner: Several prominent researchers have noted 
ty importance of the attitudes of males for women's career choice banhbuvne. ; 
19775 Bardwick, 19713 Horner, 19725 Rossi, 1965;° Tittle & Denker, 1977), 
Matthews, et ale; (1964) argued that consideration of the male view influenced 
” women aatanelvely: Their findings pie the oichical basis. for this re- 
-searcher's choles of the Matthews scale, HERDEES its agey. over the widely- 
used Attitude Toward Women (ATW)- scale offered By Spence, Helmreich and 
Stapp (1973). The ATW purpogtedly a: | attitudes of male or 
female respondents toward the rights and roles of ‘eae in modern society, 
but not how these individuals perceive the male view of appropriate eins 
for women. A new deata should be developed, updating the most promising 
Facts from the satehewx taneeuane and building upon the extensive data 


base profided by the ATW. The Bem Sex Role Inventory (Bem, 1975), a 


measure of self-attributed masculinity, femininity, and androgony which 


is 
. 


became..available after data collection was undertaken for the present 
study(1973-74), might be used as a complement to the new instrument. e 


, 
“ 


, gi 


- N - : 
ij Js eS 
sass pe for the present study was both a strength and a weakness. \ 


Much existing research on Occupational. choice processes” has been based on 


“wep / 
the vocational decision-making processes of adolescents and college saa al 


Me ry 


Expressed choice rather than actual chotce has served as tha’ ‘gpléerton in . 


such Studies. The present study focused on subjects who have. already choxwa aa 


. their career Efelds and have made substantial commitments to those deci’stons, — 


as evidenced by their proximity to the completion of advanced, graduate-level . 
programs, many with internships or field experiences for their respective ~ 
professions. Initial volunteer and final return rates for subjects asked to 


participate in this des iak ig strikingly high--75% to 100% of the groups 


2 contacted. ‘ Héwevery the study sought both men and women in male-dopinated ra 


and female-dominated professions.~ By deftnition then, minority sex subjects 


al 


1H 


were underrepresented in the sample, and some cell n's, most especially that 


for men in nursing, were unsatisfacturily low, with attending concerns about 
the consequences of violating assumptions for the tests employed. 


- 


‘Much research has been focused on why women have not chosen and 


_ maintained high level careers, particularly in male-dominated professions. 


Individual choice and vocational decision-making concepts have not been 


useful for the study of women's career development, as they have been for 
men's. Clearly, situational and environmental: factors are important factors 
eg \ 


conde soning the process of occupational choice for women. As Psathas. (1968) 


argued, women do not choose in a vacuum; they are influenced by a host’ of 


\ 
variables in the social setting which need to be explicated. The present 


study contributes to the growing body of evidence pointing to the importance 


e 


_° | eo = 


a’ 4 . ‘ 


of ‘women's own sex-role attitudes, and those of significant others, for 
rd 


: women's career choice. In turn, this research tend further justification 


es * 
to interventions seeking to modify sex role attitudes of women, but of 
men aswell, | sg ; bg 


- . 


Suggestions: for: the instrumentation and design of future research 


« oe 


“on sex role attitudes have been addressed in this PARES: Hopefully more 


“~* 


and more. women will overcome intérnal barriers to ‘occupational enutey 
‘and ‘sampling for future srudtes of sex role attitudes: among a wide range 
of occupational groups will not be hampered by occupational segregation 


on ‘ ‘ 
by sex. The real benefit would be expanded career options, greater freedom 


of choice, for women and for men. 
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| : “TABLE 1 
me oe = y a . 
) : i . : Summary of Factor Analysis and Item Analysis 
oy ia eek ; , of the Matthews Attitude Scale 
: s oe ” F) ; , ‘ 
A ts ' ae fs 
_ . i Factor ~ | : Eigenvalue % of No. of * Hoyt 
‘ ; ° : (rotated) Variance -—— ‘Items rel. ° 
: : i ee 
- Le Prefer traditional women. 10.65 33.1 12 90 ] 
2. Men prefer trad. womens « 4.02 ge Ye 3 -68 
: 3. Like caring for children. 2.00 "602 3 -79 
‘be * Esteem singles' status. - 1,88 - See ng 4 66 
‘ a : . ‘ : ss = Ie N 
‘ 3. Esteem self-sufficient women. 1.39 4.3 4 40 
6. Boys like submissive girls. 1.38, 4.0 2 £65 
8 : 
, » | Ye Prefet latge families. (te 345 2 64 
" oe , : : 4 . 
i , 8+ Support early socialization. 1.00 3.1 3 -80 
| ; 9, Parents prefer early marriage. 1.00 351 2 075 
_ 10. Believe always sex differences. 099 3.0 " 3 +64 
¥ = 3 ‘ . 
€ . 
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TABLE 2 


‘ 


Rotated Oblique Factor Loadings for Those Items Used on Each Factor - 


_ Item ee Loading 
Sa Dee ee rae 
FACTOR 1: Prefer women 's traditional role. : : 
TC GE a TR I EE ATE TOTS EE RECEP REREAD (FERS ES ESB TSS SS SRE SSS UR TES A PRESTIGE IES 
2. Girls should. have as many chances in life as boys. -249 
8. A woman's true happiness lies in her home and family. 41 
10. Women should seek feminine jobs (for example, nurse, teacher, 64 
secretary). 
22. A’ woman should be ‘gentle and quiet. : (Al 
24. Woman's place is in the home. . 065 
26. Women should be encouraged to 8° into’ any occupation they want to. -.52 
28. Women should be willing to give up their career for marriage. 259 
33. Colleges should prepare girls for homemaking more than they do« 045 
34. A girl should be married before she is 25 years old. 58 
45. Women were intended to be. wives and mothers, not career women. 66 
57. Women are too independent today. > SF 
'65- Women should accept their role in life as wives and mothers. 48 


FACTOR 2: Men prefer traditional women. 


42. Men think women should settle down and get married. 64 
53. Most women think. that men dislike career women. -60 
61. Men think a woman can't manage a home and a careers ; 64 
FACTOR 3: Like caring for children. | : 
: 
¢ ; ‘ 
2. It is fum to take care of childrens, , : 073 
13. Most young children are lovable and interesting. , : +76 
.23. Most young children are boring pests. e077 


FACTOR 4: Esteem for social position of single persons. 


a SRC 


16. There is no real social position for an unmarried woman. 240 
51. Unmarried women have their own social position. 265 
56. There is no real social position for an. unmarried man. -46 


69. Unmarried men have their .own social pos¥tion. 075 
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ve 
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é ‘ TABLE 2 (cont.) 


FACTOR 5: ‘Esteem for self-sufficient women. 


9. A woman with a successful career ought to delay marriage. ° 039 


12. Girls should go to college mainly to prepare for a profession. é 43 

49. Most women envy unmarried women who have careers. 49 

50. Tt + old-fashioned for girls to be dependent, ‘ : 36 

FACTOR mn Boys like submissive, subordinate girls. . ° 

SS 

68. Boys like dumb girls who are’ pretty. ; ‘ ‘ ‘So ‘ 
‘ 71. Boys like quiet, meek little girls. ie 2 “274 


FACTOR 7: Prefer large families. ‘ 


4 


14. In these days it is best to,have only one or two children. » “et 
21. Large families are beste : 69 


FACTOR 8: Support early socialization of females as homemakers. 


° 


30. .Little girls ought to play with dolls. . 79 


37. Little girls ought to be encouraged tq play nouse. ; 81 
39. Girls' mothers should teach them to be good housekeepers. ° 56 


\ . 
FACTOR 9: Parents prefer early marriage for daughters. 


. 
—— cori mde 


31. Most mothers usually prefer to have their daughters marry early. 782 
"36. Most fathers, usually prefer to have their daughters marry ade 71 


: aeons anonyme aoe nr ee et ARR ARN NR 


FACTOR 10: Believe that sex differences will exist always. 

; , | ; 
46. Men and women think diftacennby. 60 ' 
64. There will always be wide differences between men and women. ' .61 
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TABLE 3 


Matrix of Oblique Factor Intercorrelations 


‘®corretations below the diagonal are based on factor scores obtained by 


summing raw scores for items loading .4 on each factor. 
\ 


Ppactor names and items contributing to those factors are given in 


Table 2. 
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ga “ \: 
Tests of Significance for Sex by Career Group Multivariate Analysis. . 


of Variance Using Ten Attitude Factors as Dependent. Variables 
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Source of Variation ae. .F(Wilks Lambda-criterion) pp less than 
Sex ° 10/534 ee .0001 | 
. P : , \ : ° a = x 
Career group "  §0/2439 - 2.91 - 20001 é 
t ’ 
-* | Sex X career group 50/2439 . 1.22 NS 


a er ee 
‘ : ' . 


; _, Univariate F Tests ~ : . : ¢ 
Varisbie o ‘ 5 Source of Variation | 
: . ; : Sex , Career eeaup 
; DT paysasy pk F(10/534) p< 
l. Prater traditional: women. ; 43.96 20001 + :10422 0001: 
2. Men orater trad. women. ; 3.98 ® .05 8 57 
3. -Like caring for children. - 7658 .006 4.84 20003 ‘ 
be Esteem singles’ beanie, - = go * Bee a cht ay +23 095 
ae Se Esteem self=sufttcdent women. | 2.86 10, . 1.78 ° oll 
ie Hayn Vike aualekieg Seles 20.94  .0001 2.65 = 403 
“Ts Prefer ‘Large families. 2005.94 > ey: 
- 8. Support early socialization. ; 17.21 600011084. 0001 
9. parent prefer early marriage. , 20.98 + .0001 | -70 - 62 . ‘ 
: 10. Believe always sex  crecences. | a) a ae 
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. TABLE 5 


Z Mean Scores by Sex and Career Group on Ten Attitude Factors 
a eo 
> Eee ee ee Se ER Ne es pene eae a , 
Factor, Sex Gases Gee Pe eet io 
A “ ay ce 


(range) *. Male © Female Bus Law Med Nur- * SeWe Educ: * 
’ ; 4 : : tj : 


4 4 


n=294 n=261 m=71 m=75 m=72 m=2 m=26 48 - 
\ . : : £=10 ‘f=21 rm=27 «6 f=79) 0 f=57) F=f? 


_ . gh lo 


% ok Md ; y 
2e Male view 11.41 10.90 11.41 11.56 11248 10.52 10.97 11.01 me 
(3~=18). f ‘ hg 


x4 ea >» ; 
: 3. Child care ak 14.00 14.67 13476 13.45 13.88 15.34 14.43 15.00 
# (3--18) af *, ‘ 


4. Sings. status 19.27 18.79 19.05 19.26 19.}9 19.00 18.91 18.78 
(an=24) : is 


5. Sesuf€ wom. 12.73 13.19 +13.31 13623 12627 13.22 12.60 13.08 
(4--24) ; 7 ° 
. \ : . « 
6. Boys/girls * 5.02 4.22 512) - 4.58 5630 3083 4.49 4.47 
(2-12) che 3, . ; . 


= 


7, Large familt 4.52 - 4.53 ° 4.44 4426: 4031 5414 4.16 484 


(2--12) & 
8. Early ‘soc.** 10.29 . 9.18 10.84 8.41" 9441+ 10.01 92°20. 10.69 - 
(3--18) Ree oP os aa. 4 ee are oe 
- 9. Parents/marr” 6.62 5473.  6.62° 6.60 6.41 Se4l 6.01 6611 ° 00s 
(2--12) : 7 


10. ‘Sex différt 7.52 .7.18 8.07 6.86 7472 7.48 7.17. 7.03 
7 (2--12) ’ < 


. 


"A significant univariate F for sex differences was found for this factar. 


+h significant univatiate F fot career group ‘differences was found. 


“The range of possible score values on each factor is given; in parentheses. tr 


\ 


